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The  Quest  to  Build  the  Set 
by  Stephen  Pradier 

Due  to  the  amount  of  excellent  historical  and  nostalgic  informa- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  older  issues  of  The  Numismatist , I have 
embarked  on  a quest  to  build  a complete  set.  In  pursuing  this,  I have 
been  overwhelmed  at  the  amount  of  history  contained  in  the  publi- 
cation. The  Numismatist  chronicles  the  individual  numismatists  who 
served  the  public  for  decades,  their  sales  and  stories.  It  is  also  the 
journal  of  record  on  those  collectors  and  dealers  who  came  and 
went,  as  well  as  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  hobby, 
especially  when  third  party  grading  came  into  being  and  the  market 
became  dominated  by  investors  and  marketers. 

The  set  will  be  as  close  to  complete  as  1 can  possibly  get  it.  Some 
say  most  issues  are  common  and  that  it  should  be  fairly  easy  to  build 
a set.  Believe  me:  it  is  not  so  easy.  As  1 understand  from  my  research 
of  the  journal,  there  can  be  no  more  than  25  complete  sets  and  pos- 
sibly fewer.1  That  is  due  to  the  first  six  volumes  being  printed  in 
rather  small  numbers.  A few  complete  sets  are  in  major  institutions. 
Very  few  are  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  with  even  fewer,  perhaps 
none,  in  the  hands  of  those  of  modest  means  such  as  myself. 
Happily,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a reprint  of  the  first  six  volumes 
through  the  secondary  market. 

In  addition  to  building  the  set,  I plan  to  have  all  volumes  bound, 
at  least  all  of  the  volumes  after  1919.  The  volumes  that  I have  from 
1898  to  1919  are  already  uniformly  bound  in  red  cloth  with  gilt  let- 
ting on  spines  and  appear  to  never  have  been  used:  no  rubbing  or 
bends  in  the  boards,  no  overt  sign  of  use. 

I realize  this  may  be  an  expensive  endeavor.  1 also  realize  that  I 
may  not  get  my  money  back  when  the  set  is  sold.  However,  I would 
prefer  to  have  the  volumes  bound  in  an  effort  to  prolong  their  life.  If 
they  have  survived  this  long  unbound,  they  will  live  a bit  longer  in  a 
professional  binding. 

1 have  come  across  more  unbound  volumes  than  bound  ones  in 
my  search.  Some  of  the  volumes  were  given  up  by  libraries  that 
microfilmed  them,  or  stored  them  on  some  other  medium.  Some 
libraries  simply  deaccessed  the  volumes  as  it  was  felt  they  took  up 
too  much  shelf  space  or  were  no  longer  considered  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  library's  patrons.  Some  were  obtained  from  dissolved  numis- 
matic clubs.  Then  there  are  those  that  came  from  longtime  ANA 

1 There  has  been  no  published  census  of  complete  sets  of  The 
Numismatist.  D.J.  Sklow,  I lie  Numisuiatist:  I he  First  Six  Volumes.  Where  Are 
They  Now?"  The  Asylum  17/3  (1999),  pp.  18-22,  lists  up  to  25  sets.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  those  who  have  the  first  six  volumes  also  have  all  issues 
published  since. 
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members  who  had  accumulated  them  over  the  years  and  just  found 
that  it  was  time  to  clean  out  the  basement. 

1 he  level  of  effort  required  to  search  for  volumes  not  in  my  pos- 
session is  time-consuming  to  say  the  least.  There  are  mail  bid  auc- 
tions of  numismatic  literature,  and  the  Internet  search  engines.  I am 
not  big  on  garage  sales.  When  you  do  find  them  at  auction,  pray  the 
other  guy  is  not  trying  to  build  a set.  It  can  be  a costly  proposition  if 
he  or  she  is  desperate.  Harry  Bass,  Jr.  paid  $600  at  the  1981  Kolbe 
sale  of  the  Lee  library  for  the  1902  volume  to  complete  his  set. 

I have  found  that  the  ANA  has  a limited  supply  of  back  issues.  1 
was  informed  they  have  a warehouse,  so  if  you  provide  a list  they 
will  look  for  them.  There  is  a cost  ($6.00  for  the  more  recent  issues). 

The  ANA  is  also  giving  some  thought  to  putting  The  Numismatist 
on  CD-ROM.  I've  tried  to  talk  them  out  of  it,  but  am  not  sure  if  I 
succeeded.  While  there  would  be  certain  advantages  to  having  it 
available  in  this  medium  (the  ability  to  search  for  keywords  comes  to 
mind),  there  have  been  so  many  media  used  to  archive  printed 
material  in  the  past  that  have  become  obsolete  that  such  a transfer 
of  medium  is  not  without  risk.  Microfilm,  microfiche,  laser  disc, 
xerography,  35  mm  film  strips  — all  have  had  their  day  and  often 
were  considered  permanent  replacements.  In  some  cases,  originals 
were  even  discarded  after  transfer  to  the  new  medium.  When  the 
next  best  thing  comes  along,  one  still  has  to  go  to  the  source  and 
hope  it  had  not  been  destroyed  in  the  process  of  transferring  it  to 
the  earlier  technology.  The  book  has  outlived  them  all. 

Finally,  1 have  the  copies  1 have  obtained  as  an  ANA  member. 
Some  earlier  volumes  that  1 have  that  are  already  bound  went 
through  a lot  of  use.  The  bindings  are  often  cracked,  worn,  rubbed, 
etc.  In  keeping  with  uniformity,  these  will  be  rebound  with  the 
unbound  volumes. 

The  binder  recommends  that  a binding  be  no  more  than  2.5 
inches  thick.  The  early  issues  of  The  Numismatist , prior  to  1966,  fit 
nicely  into  one  volume.  After  that,  it  seems  as  if  the  journal  went  on 
steroids.  Whether  due  to  the  changes  in  the  silver  and  gold  market, 
the  U.S.  Treasury  hoard  release,  or  the  explosion  of  the  investor  mar- 
ket, a volume  of  The  Numismatist  for  a given  year  after  1966  or  so 
may  be  anywhere  from  2.5  to  6 inches.  Needless  to  say,  the  larger 
sizes  add  to  the  cost  of  binding  as  you  begin  to  encounter  years 
which  must  be  bound  in  multiple  volumes.  You  then  find  yourself 
confronted  with  how  you  want  larger  volumes  titled.  For  example, 
Part  I and  Part  II,  or  Jan.-June  and  July-Dee.  Whatever  you  choose,  it 
adds  more  to  the  cost  of  the  binding. 

There  are  also  differences  encountered  in  the  physical  format  of 
the  journal.  In  1988,  the  format  of  The  Numismatist  changed,  trans- 
forming into  a slimmer,  sleeker  periodical.  A volume  will  now  fit 
into  one  binding,  but  it  is  larger  in  size  than  the  initial  6 by  9 inch- 
es Then  as  we  moved  into  the  21st  century  the  format  changed  yet 
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again.  Now  it  is  appreciably  larger  (8.5  by  11  inches),  but  not  thick- 
er. It  appears  more  like  a general  interest  magazine  than  a technical 
or  scholarly  journal.  Judging  from  the  first  few  issues  of  2003,  how- 
ever, it  appears  as  if  it  will  also  fit  into  one  volume.  One  other  thing 
that  the  ANA  decided  to  do  with  the  publication  was  to  drop  The 
from  the  title.  Maybe  the  binder  will  catch  it. 

Being  frugal,  but  not  miserly,  I choose  to  have  my  volumes 
bound  in  navy  blue  linen.  For  me,  it  is  a nice  warm  color,  and  has  a 
more  antique  look,  better  than  buckram  (which  I find  too  shiny).  It 
will  wear  a bit  better  than  bonded  leather  and  is  a lot  less  expensive 
than  genuine  leather.  A prudent  choice  of  bindings  goes  a long  way 
towards  making  the  cost  of  binding  agreeable. 

Once  I have  completed  at  least  the  last  106  years  (excluding 
1888  to  1897),  as  an  ANA  life  member,  1 can  revel  in  the  satisfaction 
of  accumulating  more  bound  volumes  until  I run  out  of  funds,  get 
bored,  decide  to  sell,  or  die:  whichever  comes  first. 

Next  quest,  The  Asylum. 
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Mendacity  Rears  Its  Ugly  Head 

by  Myron  Xenos 

Amid  a flurry  of  speculations,  accusations,  non-admissions, 
denials  and  plots  as  yet  uninvestigated,  I offer  to  you  the  following 
comments  substantially  as  submitted  to  me  in  the  14-year-old  case 
of  Mendacity  versus  the  numismatic  literature  fraternity.1  With 
advanced  apologies  for  any  omissions,  I will  proceed  with  a series  of 
quotes  and  some  personal  commentary  regarding  them.  At  the  end, 
you  may  draw  your  own  conclusions.  Any  resemblance  to  persons 
real  or  imagined  is  strictly  intentional. 

Perhaps  the  most  succinct  entry  was  from  Brad  Karoleff,  who 
merely  listed:  1)  George  Kolbe,  2)  Joel  Orosz,  3)  Myron  Xenos.  (I'm 
honored  to  even  be  considered  next  to  such  luminaries.) 

My  vote  for  the  most  powerful  submission  came  from  the  vener- 
able John  Adams,  who  remembered  tbe  incident  "as  clearly  as  if  it 
were  last  week.  At  tbe  risk  of  belittling  some  unsung  giant  among  us, 
the  obvious  candidate  is  George  Kolbe.  Who  knows  better  the  larce- 
nous thoughts  that  dwell  in  the  minds  of  bibliophiles?  Who  would 
have  realized  that  B.  Max  Mehl  never  sold  his  library  (perhaps 
because  he  didn't  have  one)?  Who  has  a warped,  subtle  sense  of 
humor?  Who  is  so  literary  as  to  be  able  to  make  puns  and  create  fan- 
tasies? Who  else  embodies  all  these  traits  to  perfection?" 

(Here  is  where  the  real  power  comes  to  the  surface.)  "I  think  it  is 
now  incumbent  upon  George  to  step  forward  and  pay  our  private  jet 
rentals.  I am  tired  of  being  both  duped  and  out-of-pocket."  (The 
bold  print  was  my  idea,  because  1 could  almost  hear  the  words  as  I 
read  them.  John  didn't  even  vote  for  a second  or  third  place.) 

Amongst  the  denials  was  Dave  Gladfelter,  who  was  as  brief  as 
Calvin  Coolidge.  His  words  were  "Wasn't  me."  (Calvin's  words  were 
"You  lose.") 

Wayne  Homren,  not  known  as  a betting  man,  answered  without 
prodding  that  "my  money  is  on  George  Kolbe.  With  his  impish 
sense  of  humor,  vocabulary,  knowledge  of  numismatics,  literature 
and  bibliophiles,  he's  my  prime  suspect.  I asked  him  about  it  once 
and  he  just  danced  around  it  without  actually  denying  it."  (Well, 
could  I see  a show  of  hands  from  those  who  haven't  asked  George? 
I'm  sorry,  I didn't  mean  to  unduly  influence  tbe  vote.) 

Before  we  assemble  a posse,  let  Dick  Johnson  weigh  in.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  "perpetrator  of  the  B.  Max  Mehl  Estate  prank  was 
Robert  Bashlow  (or  his  ghost).  If  not  him,  them  Walter  H.  Breen.  If 
not  him,  then  Bart  Simpson  — I didn't  do  it!  I didn't  do  it!  Nobody 
can  prove  it!  I didn't  do  it."  (If  this  entry  eludes  your  grasp,  then  you 


1 See  M.  Xenos,  "Mendacity  Revisited,"  Tlw  Asylum  21  (2003),  pp.  137- 

138. 
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have  been  spending 
too  much  time  read- 
ing your  musty  old 
books.  Get  a life. 
Excuse  the  editorial!) 

Robert  Zavos 
checked  in  to  the 
rumor  mill  with 
what  he  believes  to 
be  the  answer  to  the 
puzzle.  He  gives  a 
few  dozen  people 
credit  for  having  "the 
numismatic  knowl- 
edge and  skills,"  but 
feels  that  only 
George  (first  name 
only,  we  all  know 
you)  had  the  neces- 
sary sense  of  humor. 
Read  on: 

"It  was  1990....  I 
discovered  that  the 
eminent  cataloguer 
had  made  a mistake 
in  a book  title.  In  fact,  he  had  made  the  identical  mistake  three 
times  in  the  same  catalogue.  He  had  accidentally  changed  Kamal 
Awash's  book  on  Liberty  Seated  dimes  to  be  on  Liberty  Seated  half 
dimes."  (Bob  is  a Liberty  Seated  collector,  and  a serious  one  at  that, 
but  it  was  time  for  a tongue-in-cheek  article  to  The  Asylum  about  the 
rare  new  book.) 

"A  few  people  thought  1 was  serious  (even  12  years  later  in  the 
Fall  2002  of  The  Asylum  issue),  but  most  people  realized  this  was  just 
my  joke."  (This  is  where  George  gives  away  his  wry  wit,  and  as  we 
check  back  in  to  the  story,  Bob  lias  just  received  a package.) 

"I  soon  realized  this  was  not  a normal  item  at  all.  It  was  Awash's 
book  on  Liberty  Seated  dimes,  except  that  it  had  been  sawed  in  half 
and  I only  got  half  of  the  book.  This  was  the  half-dime  book  after 
all."  Bob's  conclusion  is  that  "the  mendacious  incident  that  was 
engineered  in  1992  had  to  be  attributed  to  the  individual  who  sent 
me  the  half-dime  book:  George  F.  Kolhe,  Crestline,  California."  (Bob 
and  his  wife  had  a great  laugh  that  night,  and  the  rest  of  us  have 
been  telling  that  story  ever  since.) 

Joel  Orosz  was  not  one  to  be  asleep  at  the  switch.  He  said,  and  1 
quote,  "1  have  always  had  two  hypotheses,  one  that  is  benevolent, 
the  other  that  is  malevolent.  To  take  the  benevolent  first,  assuming 
the  prank  was  done  in  good  clean  fun,  it  always  seemed  to  me  that 


Who  is  M.N.  Daycius? 
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this  prank  showed  a great  sense  of  humor,  plus  more  than  a little 
knowledge.  The  person  who  combined  those  most  effectively  at  that 
point  was  Ken  Lowe.  Ken  would  also  have  had  access  to  friends  at 
the  post  office  after  having  done  mailings  for  the  Money  Tree.  Of 
course,  Ken  is  no  longer  with  us  to  respond,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  would  have  to  be  on  anyone's  short  list." 

"The  malevolent  thesis  is  that  it  was  a prank  done  in  a mean- 
spirited  way,  in  the  hope  of  deflating  some  bigwigs  or  settling  some 
scores.  Viewed  through  this  lens,  Ken  disappears  as  a suspect,  and 
the  two  most  disgruntled  folk  in  the  hobby  at  that  time,  Cal  Wilson 
and  Carling  Gresham,  emerge  as  possibilities.  Of  course,  it  could 
have  been  some  joker  whose  office  was  in  Rocky  River  at  the 
time...."  (You  flatter  me,  Joel,  and  my  office  is  still  in  Rocky  River, 
but  your  commentary  adds  David  Block  to  the  disgruntled  list.  As  for 
me,  I am  only  gruntled.) 

John  Henry  Burns  wasted  no  time  getting  to  his  point.  His  finger 
points  to  George  Kolbe,  and  his  evidence  is  as  follows: 

"A  telegram  arrived  at  the  biblio  soiree  (1988),  the  Invasion  of 
Louisville,  supposedly  from  S.H.  & H.  Chapman,  peeved  that  they 
had  not  been  invited  and  demanding  return  of  some  choice 
Chapman  delicacies.  Who  were  the  culprits?  None  other  than  GFK 
and  Barry  Tayman." 

John  then  reiterated  the  Zavos  story  about  the  half  dime  book, 
before  turning  to  another  example  of  Kolbe's  sense  of  humor: 

"The  clincher  in  my  opinion  is  lot  179  of  the  February  2,  1990 
Austin  Ryer  sale.  A vituperative  inscription  from  Roger  Cohen  to 
Jack  Collins  had  a couple  of  words  that  had  me  scrambling  for  my 
dictionary.  The  one  that  I've  tried  to  work  into  conversation  since 
then  was  coprophagist  — not  to  put  too  fine  a point  on  it,  it  means 
dung  eater.  You  might  be  wondering  what  this  has  to  do  with  GFK. 
George  has  a habit  of  putting  a black  border  around  the  more  impor- 
tant lots.  Remember  that:  black.  Well,  in  this  case,  the  box  happens 
to  be  brown!  1 rest  my  case."  (Hmmmm,  veddy  interesting.) 

Ronald  Thomson  put  in  his  two  cents'  worth  (he  is  a CPA).  How 
did  he  have  time  to  write  during  tax  season?  He  expounded  that 
"the  essence  of  a good  April  Fools'  joke  is  creating  believability  in 
the  target  audience  with  seemingly  independent  pieces  of  informa- 
tion that  support  the  joke.  I initially  suspected  Armand  Champa  was 
the  jokester.  He  went  to  the  trouble  to  document  that  he  theoretical- 
ly sent  money.  While  you  have  an  Express  Mail  Next  Day  receipt, 
you  don't  have  any  evidence  that  ...  he  actually  sent  money  in  that 
envelope.  The  jokester  only  has  to  create  believability  for  a short 
time  to  draw  others  in  and  have  them  reinforce  the  believability 
amongst  themselves.  The  receipt  qualifies  for  that  as  it  is  apparently 
'independent'  from  the  flyer.  Since  there  wasn't  any  legitimate 
address  where  the  target  audience  could  actually  send  money,  the 
jokester  logically  would  be  the  one  that  claims  he  sent  the  money." 
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(Ron  did  really  well  here,  then  in  the  next  paragraph,  he  starts  to 
drift  into  a fantasy  world.  I disavow  any  knowledge  of  the  following 
sentences.) 

"Of  course,"  continues  Ron,  "Armand  is  dead,  and  can't  defend 
himself,  which  presents  the  second  possibility  — you,  Myron  Xenos. 
We  only  know  what  you  tell  us  about  the  event.  You  also  have  by 
some  strange  coincidence  Armand  Champa's  Express  Mail  receipt.  As 
a book  dealer,  you  probably  have  very  close  ties  with  postal  workers. 
They  certainly  could  help  you  with  disguising  the  post  office  the 
flyer  was  sent  from.  Finally,  how  delicious  would  it  be  if  you  could 
double  your  pleasure  by  playing  the  situation  for  a second  joke  — 
the  jokester  seemingly  searching  for  the  jokester!  'Fess  up!"  (Ron,  are 
you  sure  you  are  not  a lawyer?) 

The  last  missive  came  from  George  Kolbe  himself.  Here  is  his  e- 
mail,  just  as  it  was  sent: 

"'Cold  Case,'  huh.  Could  there  be  a Rocky  River  Nexus?  Just  ask- 
ing. Ha!"  (Very  terse,  George.  You  were  never  known  for  brevity. 
H mm  m m.) 

Well,  there  you  have  it.  Accusations,  denials,  facts,  rumors,  his- 
torical data  blurred  by  the  passage  of  time.  We  have  rounded  up  the 
usual  suspects,  and  after  much  interrogation,  find  it  necessary  to 
release  them.  As  for  me,  I choose  to  carve  into  stone  the  words  of 
Bart  Simpson  once  again:  1 didn't  do  it!  I didn't  do  it!  You  can't 
prove  it!  1 didn't  do  it. 
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Numismatic  Sidelights:  Perry  W.  Fuller 

by  Leonard  Augsburger 


Two  entries  in  Gengerke 
hide  the  story  of  Perry  Wade 
Fuller,  known  primarily  in 
numismatic  circles  as  the  auc- 
tioneer of  the  1934  Baltimore 
gold  hoard.1  The  two  Fuller  sales 
noted  in  Gengerke,  in  May  1935 
and  May  1936,  hardly  a foot- 
note in  the  corpus  of  numismat- 
ic cataloguing,  nevertheless  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  delve 
into  the  life  of  an  American  col- 
lector and  dealer. 

Fuller  (Figure  1)  was  born  in 
Louisburg,  North  Carolina,  the 
son  of  Robert  Festus  Fuller  and 
Amarilla  Priscilla  Edwards  on 
June  17,  1889. 2 His  grandfather, 

William  Norwood  Fuller,  was  a 
Civil  War  veteran.  A surveyor  by 
trade,  family  history  conveys 
that  many  of  William's  period 
plat  maps  can  be  found  in  the  Louisburg,  North  Carolina  courthouse 
archives.  Following  the  war,  William  maintained  a large  tobacco  and 
cotton  farm  which  was  worked  by  freed  slaves.  The  former  slaves 
maintained  their  own  gardens  and  livestock,  while  supplied  by 
William  with  the  staples  of  daily  life  such  as  flour  and  sugar.  The 
farm  was  also  the  site  of  the  school  attended  by  William's  grandchil- 
dren, including  Perry  Fuller.3  Perry's  interest  in  stamps  was  kindled 
at  a young  age.  His  father  bred  carriage  horses,  and  one  day  a broth- 


Figure  1:  Perry  W.  Fuller. 


1 M.  Gengerke,  American  Numismatic  Auctions,  8th  ed.  (Rocky  River, 
1990),  p.  76. 

2 Fuller,  Perry.  Application  for  Social  Security  Number,  1/3/1951.  The 
Social  Security  Death  Index  can  be  accessed  at  <ancestry.com>  and  other 
genealogical  Web  sites.  Copies  of  individual  applications,  usually  filled  out 
in  the  applicant's  own  handwriting,  are  available  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  Baltimore. 

3 Fuller  Family  Archive,  a selection  of  news  clippings  and  written  recol- 
lections of  Julia  Fuller  (Fuller's  second  wife),  supplied  to  the  author  by 
Priscilla  Menzies  (daughter  of  Fuller),  along  with  a cover  letter  containing 
additional  information.  Unfortunately,  some  of  this  material  is  unattributed 
as  to  date  or  source. 
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er  of  Perry  dared  him  to  ride  an  unbroken  animal.  After  mounting 
the  horse,  Perry  was  violently  thrown  onto  the  sharp  stump  of  a 
recently  cut  pine  tree  and  he  severely  injured  his  stomach.  He  was 
bedridden  for  about  a year  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he 
developed  an  interest  in  stamps.4  Later  he  was  known  for  being 
patient  with  young  stamp  collectors,  no  doubt  recalling  his  own 
childhood.5 

Perhaps  not  seeing  any  future  on  the  horse  farm,  Fuller  came  to 
Baltimore  as  a young  man,  being  then  in  the  shirt  business.  Family 
lore  has  it  that  he  came  to  Baltimore  to  study  medicine  but  was 
repelled  by  the  sight  of  blood  and  decided  to  make  his  professional 
mark  elsewhere.6  About  1915  he  was  married  to  Anita  Sherwood.7 
She  was  the  daughter  of  prominent  Baltimore  businessman  John 
Sherwood,  the  president  of  the  Old  Bay  Line,  a shipping  concern 
running  between  Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  Anita's  brother,  also  named 
John,  developed  Sherwood  Gardens,  an  arboretum  which  remains  a 
popular  Baltimore  attraction,  particularly  in  the  spring.8  The 
Gardens  were  featured  in  National  Geographic  magazine  in  April, 
1941  and  May,  1956.9 

Fuller  had  three  children  by  his  first  marriage,10  which  ended  in 
divorce,* 11  and  two  by  his  second  wife.  The  1930  federal  census 
places  him  in  Baltimore  living  with  his  first  wife,  three  children,  and 
one  African-American  servant,  renting  a residence  owned  by  his 
mother-in-law  which  was  valued  at  $20,000.  Rent  for  Fuller  was  set 
at  $100  per  month,  a large  sum  at  the  time  (working  class  families, 
by  comparison,  might  pay  $20  per  month).  The  "servant,"  a William 
Fields,  was  actually  the  family  chauffeur  who  lived  in  the  carriage 
house.12  A grandson  suggested  that  Fuller  was  not  always  the  most 
successful  businessman,13  and  perhaps  financial  strain  led  to  tension 
in  the  marriage. 

Fuller  became  a full  time  collectibles  dealer  around  1925. 14  His 

4 Priscilla  Menzies  (daughter  of  Perry  Fuller).  Telephone  interview, 
12/31/2003. 

5 Wade  Fuller  (grandson  of  Perry  Fuller).  Telephone  interview, 
10/4/2003. 

6 Menzies  interview  and  Perry  Fuller  obituary,  Baltimore  Sun,  7/19/1979. 

7 Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Baltimore  MD,  enumera- 
tion district  520. 

8 Menzies  interview. 

l>  National  Geographic  Index,  <www.nationalgeographic.com>. 

10  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Baltimore  MD,  enumera- 
tion district  520. 

1 1 Fuller  interview. 

12  Menzies  interview. 

13  Fuller  interview. 

14  Fuller  obituary,  Baltimore  Sun,  7/19/1979. 
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main  interest  was  stamps,  but  he  also  dealt  in  coins,  documents, 
paintings  and  antiques.  For  a time  he  maintained  an  art  gallery  in 
downtown  Baltimore. IS  Fuller  himself  collected  Austrian  stamps,  hut 
generally  felt  that  dealing  and  collecting  were  best  kept  separate,  lest 
one  get  overly  sentimental  in  business  dealings.16  In  1938,  Fuller 
handled  the  receipt  from  the  federal  government  for  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  woven  by  Mary  Pickersgill  in  1813. 17  Fuller  sold 
the  document  to  the  Baltimore  Flag  House  for  $250,  a sum  perhaps 
much  less  than  its  value.  Fuller  strongly  felt  that  the  document 
should  remain  in  Baltimore.18  Fuller  regularly  cranked  out  philatelic 
auction  catalogues,  conducting  55  sales  between  1926  and  1955. 19 
Fuller's  chef  d' oeuvre  was  without  doubt  the  cataloging  of  the  Peters 
Confederate  stamp  collection  in  1949,  which  remains  a standard 
Confederate  reference  to  this  day.20  On  the  business  front,  Fuller 
handled  the  famed  "inverted  Jenny"  stamp  at  least  twice.21  He  was 
active  in  area  philatelic  societies,  served  as  President  of  the  Baltimore 
Philatelic  Society  in  19  3 9, 22  and  co-chaired  the  American  Philatelic 
Society  convention  in  Baltimore  in  1941. 23 

The  convention,  held  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  was  not 
Fuller's  first  visit  to  this  venue.  Fuller's  most  notable  numismatic 


15  Menzies  interview. 

16  Fuller  Family  Archive. 

17  Frederick  Maryland  Daily  News,  3/10/1938,  p.  7. 

18  Fuller  Family  Archive.  The  flag  itself  now  resides  in  the  Smithsonian. 
The  receipt  came  into  Fuller's  office  via  an  African-American  junk  dealer 
amid  a pile  of  old  papers  and  letters.  What  Fuller  himself  paid  for  it  is 
unrecorded. 

19  E-mail  from  Herbert  Trenchard,  historian  of  the  Baltimore  Philatelic 
Society,  2/4/2004. 

20  Fuller  obituary,  Baltimore  Sim,  7/19/1979. 

21  Fuller  Family  Archive.  We  will  try  not  to  dwell  on  philately  too  much 
except  to  say  that  this  1918  issue,  originally  distributed  in  a single  sheet  of 
100  stamps  (and  since  divided  up),  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all 
American  stamps  and  has  sold  for  over  $100,000.  It  is  replete  with  its  own 
lore,  such  as  the  case  of  one  being  swept  up  (and  later  retrieved)  by  a vacu- 
um cleaner.  The  original  block  of  100  was  once  owned  by  Col.  E.H.R.  Green 
— sharpies  will  note  that  he  once  owned  all  1913  Liberty  nickels  as  well.  If 
you've  read  this  far  we  may  as  well  point  out  that  a descendant  of  one  of  the 
Baltimore  hoard  litigants  believes  that  they  are  related  to  the  same  Green 
family.  Perhaps  this  is  evidence  of  a hoarding  chromosome,  or  perhaps  not. 
We  make  no  representations  in  this  matter;  we  are  not  geneticists. 

22  Washington  Post,  6/18/1939,  p.  TS9.  Accessed  via  <proquest.com>, 
which  has  the  Washington  Post  indexed  and  electronically  searchable  for  the 
period  1877-1954.  This  source  contained  many  other  citations  for  Perry 
Fuller,  typically  noting  his  philatelic  auction  sales  or  club  activities. 

23  Washington  Post,  4/20/1941,  p.  L4. 
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endeavor,  the  sale  of  the  Baltimore  gold  hoard  of  1934,  had  taken 
place  at  the  same  location  in  May,  193  5. 24  The  gold  hoard,  discov- 
ered by  Theodore  Krik  Sines  and  Henry  Harris  Grob  in  the  rear  cellar 
of  132  S.  Eden  Street  in  August  1934,  had  been  the  subject  of  much 
litigation.  Among  the  litigants  were  the  owners  of  the  132  S.  Eden 
property,  who  had  certain  connections  to  Perry  Fuller. 

Elizabeth  French  and  Mary  Findlay,  sisters,  owned  the  132  S. 
Eden  property,  and  it  seems  that  Elizabeth's  only  son  H.  Findlay 
French,  an  attorney,  handled  most  of  their  affairs.  Unlike  most  of 
the  hoard  characters,  the  two  sisters  never  spoke  to  the  press,  nor 
were  they  even  identified  in  the  press  as  sisters.  The  only  public 
statements  for  the  family  came  from  H.  Findlay  French.  Findlay 
French  was  a collector  of  early  Maryland  postmarks25  and  a member 
of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  having  joined  in  November, 
1929. 2(5  Mary  Findlay  and  Perry  Fuller  joined  the  Society  on  the  same 
day  in  February,  1930. 27  H.  Findlay  French  later  contributed  several 
book  reviews  to  the  Society  journal,28  while  Fuller  used  the  journal 


24  L.  Augsburger,  "The  1934  Baltimore  Gold  Hoard,"  Rare  Coin  Review 
no.  150  (November/December  2002),  pp.  35-43.  Bowersophiles  will  note 
that  Q.  David  Bowers  was  entertained  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  by  Louis 
Eliasberg  while  previewing  his  collection  prior  to  the  first  Eliasberg  sale.  E- 
mail  from  Q.  David  Bowers  to  the  author,  1/12/2004:  "Concerning 
Baltimore,  in  the  summer  of  1975  Louis  E.  Eliasberg  asked  me  to  come  and 
spend  a week  with  him  in  Baltimore  to  discuss  his  collection.  1 jumped  at 
the  opportunity,  as  although  1 had  met  him  before,  this  promised  to  be  a 
week  of  immersion  with  all  of  the  things  he  had.  He  offered  to  pay  my 
expenses,  but  1 wanted  to  do  this  myself.  He  then  mentioned  that  if  he  paid 
the  expenses  he  would  not  be  under  any  obligation  to  me,  but  he  simply 
wanted  to  explore  the  coin  market,  the  value  of  his  collection,  and  get  some 
comments  from  me  as  to  the  current  market  and  related  items.  A friend  of 
his  owned  at  one  time  or  owned  at  that  time  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  and 
Louis,  Sr.,  arranged  to  put  me  up  there  in  fine  style.  We  spent  a week  in  the 
bank  vault  going  over  all  of  his  things.  On  file  cards  he  had  notes  about 
everything,  including  his  acquisition  cost  and  comments  about  later  offer- 
ings of  similar  material.  Now  and  again  there  was  something  puzzling  — 
such  as  a coin  he  thought  inexpensive  or  not  rare  that  sold  in  the  market  for 
a high  price,  and  he  wondered  why.  1 had  a grand  time,  as  the  Eliasberg  col- 
lection had  not  been  examined  in  detail  by  anyone  for  quite  a long  time,  so 
far  as  I know." 

25  Baltimore  Sunday  Sim  Magazine,  5/2/1954.  The  Baltimore  Sun  is  indexed 
in  card  files  by  year,  accessed  at  the  Pratt  Library  in  Baltimore. 

26  Maryland  Historical  Magazine  24  (1929),  p.  385.  The  journal  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  this  resource  is  indexed  at  the  Pratt  Library  in 
Baltimore. 

27  Maryland  Historical  Magazine  25  ( 1930),  p.  83. 

28  Maryland  Historical  Magazine  40  (1945),  p.  166.  We  got  distracted 
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as  an  advertising  vehicle.28  The  two  men  were  socially  acquainted, 
according  to  a son  of  H.  Findlay  French,  who  added  that  the  French 
family  considered  Fuller  to  be  the  best  and  most  honest  coin  and 
stamp  dealer  in  Baltimore.29 

Regardless  of  any  personal  relationship  between  the  Fuller  and 
Findlay/French  families,  there  is  no  evidence  of  favoritism  in  the 
handling  of  the  hoard  auction  sale.  A total  of  438  lots  realized 
$19,746.15.  Fuller  cited  expenses  of  $1071.56  (a  reasonable  5.4%  of 
the  total),  and  the  remaining  proceeds  were  split  three  ways  between 
the  two  boys  and  their  attorney.30  The  sale  was  somewhat  of  a disap- 
pointment, with  presale  estimates  coming  in  as  high  as  $30,000. 
Fuller  himself  had  predicted  a figure  of  $25, 000. 31  Most  lots  sold  for 
close  to  bullion  value,  set  by  the  government  at  $35  per  ounce. 

Fuller  noted  that  requests  for  the  catalogue,  of  which  3,000 
copies  were  printed,  came  in  from  all  over  the  country.  Mail  bids 
were  received  on  every  lot  in  the  sale.32  About  one  hundred  people 
attended  the  sale  in  person.33  The  Theodore  Sines  copy  of  the  cata- 
logue, unannotated  and  creased,  remains  in  the  Sines  family  today. 
The  whereabouts  of  the  Grob  copy  are  unknown.  A contemporary 
press  account  indicates  that  Grob  recorded,  in  pencil,  at  least  some 
of  the  winning  bids  in  his  copy,  in  particular  for  the  1856-0  $20 
which  realized  $105. 34  The  Pratt  Library  in  Baltimore  also  contains  a 
copy. 

Fuller  did  take  certain  short  cuts  in  preparing  the  catalogue 
(Figure  2).  Condition  was  described  in  rather  terse  terms,  with  all 
lots  described  only  as  "fine"  or  "very  fine."  Furthermore,  no  mint- 
reading the  book  review  contributed  by  H.  Findlay  French,  because  just 
below  it  was  a review  of  "John  Work  Garrett  and  His  Library  at  Evergreen 
House."  Garrett  was  evidently  a bibliophile  of  a serious  nature,  and  we  were 
sorely  tempted  to  immediately  bolt  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  library 
where  it  is  said  that  this  unpublished  monograph  exists.  Whether  the 
Garrett  library  contained  any  numismatic  material  was  not  mentioned  in 
this  particular  review,  though  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  it  did  not. 

28  For  example,  in  the  Maryland  Historical  Magazine  40  (1945),  and  in 
many  other  volumes  as  well.  One  ad  reads,  "Old  letters  written  between 
1845  and  1870  often  bear  valuable  stamps.  Consult  us  before  disposing  of 
any  old  letters." 

29  French,  G.  Ross  (son  of  H.  Findlay  French).  Telephone  interview 
1/5/2004.  French  also  offered  that  the  mother  of  one  of  the  boys  involved  in 
the  gold  hoard  had  all  her  teeth  pulled  and  filled  in  with  gold  replacements. 
We  have  been  unable  to  independently  verify  this  rather  amusing  tidbit. 

30  Baltimore  Sun,  4/23/1936,  p.  26. 

31  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  4/18/1935,  p.  8. 

32  Baltimore  News  and  Post,  5/2/1935,  p.  21. 

33  Baltimore  Sun,  5/3/1935,  p.  26. 

34  Baltimore  Sun,  5/3/1935,  p.  26. 
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Figure  2:  Fuller's  1935  auction  catalogue  of  the 
Baltimore  gold  coin  hoard. 
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marks  are  noted  on  any  of  the  one  dollar  gold  pieces,  even  though 
there  were  almost  3,000  such  coins  in  the  sale,  mostly  in  bulk  lots. 
The  hoard,  which  closed  in  the  1850s,35  was  either  the  first  known 
case  of  collecting  by  mintmark,  or  Fuller  conveniently  ignored  the 
mintmarks  on  the  one  dollar  pieces.  By  contrast,  the  remainder  of 
the  gold  denominations,  several  hundred  coins  total,  were  all  cata- 
loged by  mintmark. 

Fuller  was  also  charged  with  "curating"  the  coins,  which  had 
almost  certainly  been  interred  for  at  least  seventy  years.  Apparently 
unfamiliar  with  how  to  do  this,  he  consulted  his  dentist,  who  rec- 
ommended a treatment.36  The  details  are  lost  to  history,  though 
Fuller  commented  at  the  time  that  he  boiled  them  in  a solution,  say- 
ing, "They're  not  polished.  That  would  have  ruined  them.  They  have 
simply  been  cleaned  of  corrosive  substances.  They  are  in  unusually 
good  condition."37  In  1976,  Fuller  speculated  that  the  hoard  would 
then  have  a current  value  of  over  $1  million,38  further  reaffirming 
his  opinion  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  hoard,  as  the  bullion 
value  of  the  entire  auction  sale  contents  in  1976  would  have  been 
only  about  $100,000.  A daughter  is  quite  sure  that  none  of  the  coins 
remained  in  the  Fuller  family,39  though  we  believe  that  Fuller  held 
out  fifty  one  dollar  gold  pieces  as  souvenirs,  which  were  perhaps 
sold  in  his  downtown  shop.40 

Fuller's  second  numismatic  auction,  held  May  22,  1936,  was  a far 
more  pedestrian  affair  (Figure  3).  The  sale  consisted  of  183  lots,  pri- 
marily broken  up  proof  and  uncirculated  sets  of  the  early  1900s, 
including  a respectable  quantity,  29  coins,  of  proof  gold.  Among  the 
proof  double  eagles,  an  example  from  1907  sold  for  $72.  Fuller  had 
been  appointed  by  a Baltimore  court  to  conduct  the  sale,  which  rep- 
resented a portion  of  the  estate  of  Judge  Walter  I.  Dawkins.  Dawkins 
was  a prominent  legal  figure  in  Baltimore,  serving  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Baltimore,41  and  presiding  over  Circuit  Court  Number  Two 
into  the  1930s,42  this  being  the  same  court  in  which  the  Baltimore 

35  J.  Kleeberg,  "From  Regional  to  National  Gold  Circulation  Patterns: 
The  Evidence  of  the  Hull,  Texas  (1936)  Hoard."  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics2  11  (1999),  p.  75  has  suggested  the  hoard  was  accumulated  in 
response  to  the  Panic  of  1857. 

36  Fuller  Family  Archive. 

37  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  4/18/1935,  p.  8.  See  also  Coin  World  1/12/2004, 
p.  1 for  further  descriptions  of  gold  conservation  in  relation  to  the  SS  Central 
America  and  SS  Republic  shipwrecks. 

38  Fuller  Family  Archive. 

39  Fuller  Family  Archive. 

40  Augsbeger  (2002). 

41  Secretary  of  State,  Maryland  Manual,  1923.  Archives  of  Maryland 
online,  <www.mdarchives.state.md.us>. 

42  Washington  Post , 4/16/1924,  p.  15;  also  Frederick  Post,  7/12/1930,  p.  6. 
Baltimore  City  Circuit  Court  Number  Two  was  used  to  adjudicate  many 
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Figure  3:  Flic  catalogue  of  Fuller's  May  22,  1936 
numismatic  auction. 
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hoard  litigation  was  later  conducted,  albeit  under  other  judges.  He 
was  President  of  the  Maryland  Bar  and  a member  of  numerous 
Baltimore  fraternal  organizations,  including  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society.43 

Fuller's  later  years  were  marked  by  frequent  trips  to  the  office, 
where  he  labored  into  his  mid-80s.  In  1976,  Fuller  was  honored 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  50  years  in  the  stamp  business  at  a banquet 
of  the  Baltimore  Philatelic  Society.44  Late  in  life  he  moved  to  a coun- 
try farm  outside  Baltimore,  perhaps  echoing  his  North  Carolina 
roots,  where  he  enjoyed  long  walks  and  mowing  the  lawn  with  his 
own  tractor.45  Fuller  passed  away  on  July  17,  19  7 9. 46  His  second 
wife,  Julia,  currently  resides  in  a Baltimore  nursing  home. 

Following  Fuller's  passing  in  1979,  the  Baltimore  Philatelic 
Society  placed  a photograph  of  him  in  a program  for  their  annual 
show,  writing  that  "BALPEX  '79  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  our 
friend,  colleague  and  charter  member.  Those  of  us  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  know  him,  quickly  came  to  respect  and  love  him.  He 
will  be  missed."47 


domestic  disputes,  certain  of  which  the  local  press  seem  to  have  greatly  rel- 
ished. 

43  Washington  Post,  7/4/1913,  p.  3 and  J.  Matthews,  Matthews'  American 
Armoury  and  Blue  Book  (New  York,  1907). 

44  Trenchard  e-mail. 

45  Menzies  interview. 

46  Fuller  obituary,  Baltimore  Sun,  7/19/1979. 

47  Fuller  Family  Archive. 
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founded  in  1932 
first  auction  sale  in  1935 
at  the  same  location  since  1953 

Stack's  maintains  a full  stock  of  most  standard  numismatic 
references  and  can  obtain  most  other  titles  as  needed.  We 
publish  new  works  on  coins  as  well  as  reprint  others.  We 
stock  important  out  of  print  auction  sale  catalogues. 

Stack's  regularly  publishes  lists  of  the  books  we  have  in 
stock.  If  you  have  not  already  received  one,  please  write  for 
your  free  copy,  mentioning  you  saw  us  here. 

Our  most  recent  publications  include: 

The  Numismatic  Legacy  of  the  Jews.  2000.  $125 
The  George  C.  Perkins  Collection.  2001.  $125 
The  Joseph  Brobston  Collection,  (repr.)  1999.  $250 
The  Philip  Showers  Collection,  (repr.)  1999.  $75 


Stack's.  A name  you  know  and  a name  you  can  trust. 


STACK'S  RARE  COINS 

123  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel. 212. 582. 2580 

Fax  212.582.1946 

Email  to  info@stacks.com 

See  us  on  the  web  at  www.stacks.com 
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When  It  comes  to 
California  Gold  Rush 
coinage,  history  has 
been  rewritten 


"...should  be  hi  every  numismatic  library'.' 

David  H kagu; 
I'h.P. 


Numerous  collectors,  researchers,  librarians 
and  museum  curators  have  contributed  to 


Back  in  print  after  1 2 years.  California 
Pioneer  Fractional  Gold  is  the  newly  revised 
and  expanded  second  edition  of  the  original 
numismatic:  classic  by  Waite t Breen  and 
Ronald  J.  Gillio.  l itis  sequel  solves  many 
mysteries  and  proves  for  the  first  time  that 
California  gold  was  used  and  circulated  as 
monev  in  Gold  Rush  California. 


this  definitive  work,  which  has  more  listings, 
photos  and  data,  then  she  original,  including 
updated  rarity  ratings  based  on  the  most 
comprehensive  information  available 

i 

“For  chose  echo  enjoy  complex  die  variety 
sendees. . . analyses  of  miniature  coin 
usage. ..secret  antedating. . . ( this ) is  a 
tantalizing  and  rewarding  presentation 


" Leonard’s  revelations  on  manufacturers 
in  the  1870s  and  1880s  are  amazing.” 

Robert  j ftlioitvlc-i 
) Scccico 


Lavishly  illustrated,  it  includes  photos  uf 
the  legendary  Jay  Roe  Collection  of 
California  Fractional  (.fold  - widely 
recognized  as  the  finest  and  most:  complete 
ever  amassed. 


Ken  Bressett  of  the  ANA  says  the  books 
‘'enlarged  illustrations  and  detailed 
descriptions  make  it  easy  to  identify  and 
classify  alt  types  and  varieties  of  these 
historically  important  pieces.' 

To  order  this  264-page  sofreover  volume 
for  just  $34.50  (while  supplies  last),  mail 
the  coupon  or  phone  1 -888- 540-2646. 


Compk-t*  tht;  coupon  atx)  mat)  with  payment  to  Dower;  otto  Mercna ' G-jtferios,  1 Sarctuary  DM..  Suite  201,  MoRdnclHe,  L4  70471 
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For  Fastest  Service  CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-888-540-2646 
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The  Great  Numismatic  Libraries  of 

Pittsburgh  Tour 


Featuring  an  extensive  collection  of  monographs,  pamphlets,  journals, 
sales  catalogues  and  manuscripts  relating  to  American  Numismatics 

Highlights  include:  William  E.  Du  Bois’  1846  Pledges  of  History ( the  first 
published  account  of  the  US  Mint  Cabinet);  Mark  Collet’s  copy  of  the  1851 
Roper  sale;  Interleaved  1865  J.  N.  T.  Levick  / Lincoln  assassination  date 
sale;  Western  Pennsylvania  Numismatic  Society  Archives  1878-1889 

The  E.  Tomlinson  Fort  “Memorial”  Library 

Featuring  works  dealing  with  the  coinage  and  history  of  Europe  up  to 
the  Fifteenth  Century. 

Highlights  include:  Edward  Gibbon’s  copy  of  Renier  Budel,  De  monetis 
et  re  numaria  (Cologne,  1591);  an  original  edition  of  Otto  Posse’s  Die  Siegel 
der  Deu.tsch.en  Kaiser  und  Konige  von  751  bis  1913  (Dresden,  1909-1913); 
David  C.  Douglas’  annotated  copy  of  the  Regesta  Regum  Anglo- 
Hormannorum  (Oxford  1913-1968);  R.  W.  Cochran-Patrick’s  Records  of  the 
Coinage  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1876)  — the  first  British  numismatic  book 
with  photographic  plates. 

Friday  August  20,  2004 

Tour  Bus  Departs  from  the  ANA  Convention  at  the  David  Lawrence 
Convention  Center  in  Pittsburgh  at  1:00  PM 

$20  per  person 

Space  is  limited,  so  book  NOW. 

Send  payment  to  NBS  Treasurer  W.  David  Perkins 
PO  Box  212,  Mequon,  Wl  53092.  Please  make  cheque  out  to 
“Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society.” 

All  proceeds  will  benefit  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society.  The  tour 
is  open  to  NBS  members  only.  No  refunds  unless  the  entire  tour  is  can- 
celled. For  further  information  contact  either  Wayne  Homren 

(whomren@coinlibrary.com)  or  Tom  Fort  (etfort@comcast.net) 
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The  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society  at 
the  American  Numismatic  Society’s 
World’s  Fair  of  Money 

David  Lawrence  Convention  Center 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
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Wednesday,  August  18th 

1 pm:  NBS  Board  Meeting 

1 pm:  Numismatic  Theatre:  E.  Tomlinson  Fort, 
"Barbarians  Within  the  Gates:  David  1 
of  Scotland  and  the  Mints  of  Northern 
England." 

Thursday,  August  19th 

10  am:  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  Symposium 


Room  315 


Room  330 


Room  323 


1 pm:  Numismatic  Theatre:  P.  Scott  Rubin, 

"50  Years  of  Collecting  Coins  and  Numismatic 
Literature."  Room  330 


Friday,  August  20th 

1 1.30  am:  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society 
25th  Anniversary  Meeting 


Room  327 


1 pm:  Great  Numismatic  Libraries  of  Pittsburgh  Tour 
(see  ad  elsewhere  in  this  issue). 

Saturday,  August  21st 

5 pm:  Numismatic  Theatre:  Joel  J.  Orosz, 

"Did  George  Washington  Provide  Silver  to 
Make  the  1792  Half-Dimes?" 


Room  330 


The  Money  Tree  Inc. 

Myron  Xenos 
1 260  Smith  Court 
Rocky  River,  OH  44116 
PHONE:  440-333-3444 
FAX:  440-333-4463 
EMAIL:  mdxenos@comcast.net 
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AVAILABLE  NOW 

THE  NEW  COLLECTOR'S  HANDBOOK 

$14.95 


The  Collector's  Handbook  is 
available  for  just  $14.95  plus 
$2.05  shipping  arid  handling 
per  copy  To  order  your 
copy:  send  your  check  or 
money  order  to  HERITAGE, 
attention  Kathy  Eilers,  3500 
Maple  Avenue,  1 7th  Floor, 
Dallas,  TX  75219-3941,  or 
Call  214-528-3500,  Ext.  392. 


Have  you  inherited  a collection  of  which  you  have  little  or  no  practical  knowledge? 

...or  perhaps  you  are  a collector  who  does  not  w'ant  his  heirs  to  be  faced  with  the 
difficult  situation  posed  by  the  first  question.  In  either  case,  we  recommend  you  purchase 
The  Collector's  Handb(X)k.  This  handy  guide  cuts  right  to  the  chase  on  every  topic  from 
record  keeping  to  estate 
planning  to  disposition 
methods. 

The  Collector's  Handbook  is 
written  to  the  active,  current 
collector,  but  all  pertinent 
chapters  also  include  Tips  for 
Heirs  sections  that  aid  in 
avoiding  the  common  pitfalls 
encountered  by  that  group. 

The  guide  is  sized  perfectly 
to  keep  with  your  collection 
or  in  a safe  deposit  !x>x. 


HERITAGE 


Qallerm  4 oAuchncm 


3500  MAPLE  AVENUE,  17TH  FLOOR  • DALLAS,  TX  75219-3941 
HeritageCoins.com  • 1-800-872-6467 


Fixed  Price  List 

I am  issuing  fixed  price  lists  of  scarce  and  interesting 
numismatic  literature  and  ephemera  including 

• Rare  19th-century  American  Numismatic 

Periodicals 

• Reference  Works,  Auction  Catalogues  and  Society 

Proceedings 

• Ephemera  Including  Signed  Correspondence  from 

Prominent  Numismatists 
All  carefully  catalogued  and  described  in  detail. 

For  a free  copy  of  the  list,  please  contact 

David  F Fanning 

PO  Box  6153,  Columbus,  OH  43206 
E-MAIL  <fanning32@earthlink.net> 


Get  on  Board  with  The  E-Sylum 

the  weekly  e-mail  newsletter  of  the 
Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society 

Hundreds  of  bibliophiles  around  the  U.S.  and  the 
world  subscribe  to  this  free  publication,  containing 
news  and  information  about  NBS 
and  numismatic  literature  in  general. 

To  subscribe,  write  to  Wayne  Homren  at 
whomren@coinlibrary.com 
For  more  information,  see  the  NBS  web  site  at 
http://www.coinbooks.org/ 


FINE 

NUMISMATIC 

BOOKS 

ANY  LANGUAGE 
ANY  PERIOD 


ALWAYS  WANTED 
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SPINK 


founded  1666 

69  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW  BLOOMSBURY, 
LONDON  WC1B  4ET.  TEL:  020  7563  4000 
FAX:  020  7563  4066  http://www.spink-online.com 


CHRISTOPHER  EIMER 

Since  1970,  buying,  selling  and  writing  about  Commemorative 

and  Historical  Medals 

(view  online  at  www.christophereimer.co.uk) 


The  Pingo  Family  and  Medal  Making  in  18th  Century  Britain 
(Recipient  of  the  2002  Carl  W.A.  Carlsson  Medal, 
presented  by  Medal  Collectors  of  America) 


CHRISTOPHER  EIMER 
P.O.  Box  352,  London  NW1 1 7RF 
United  Kingdom 

Tel.  (0044)  20  8458  9933  / Fax:  (0044)  20  8455  3535 
art@christophereimer.co.uk  (e-mail) 
www.christophercimer.co.uk  (web-site) 


